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MISCELLANEA. 

I. — A Pboposal for an Act to authorize the Issue of Land Deben- 
tctbes in connection with Sales made oy the Landed Estates 

COUET. By MOTOTIFOBT LONGFIELD, LL.D. 

" If a gentleman in possession of a good landed estate is desirous 
of borrowing money upon the security of his land, he often finds if 
a matter attended with delay, expense, and inconvenience. He 
must, in the first place, find a person willing to lend him the 
required sum, on sufficient security. This is a matter of more or less 
difficulty inherent in the nature of the transaction. He cannot 
borrow unless some other person is willing to lend. But when this 
necessary step has been surmounted, he has still to struggle with 
the artificial difficulties interposed by the present state of the law. 
The lender must be satisfied with the title of the estate, and its 
value ; and this is generally a source of great delay and expense. 
If any circumstance should break off the negotiation, the borrower 
must begin again with some other lender ; and the expense already 
incurred, or the greater part of it, becomes useless. The legal diffi- 
culties, and delays, and expenses, in the process of procuring a loan, 
are so great, that the borrower frequently pays a considerable sum 
in the form of agency or procuration fees, in order to obtain some 
reduction of those inconveniences. In the meantime, the lender 
suffers the inconvenience of uncertainty in the investment of his 
capital. When the loan has been contracted, the money paid, and 
the security given, both parties are still liable to the inconvenience 
caused by the law. If the lender has taken good security, the 
borrower is deprived of the possession of his title deeds, and is 
exposed to some difficulties in dealing with the tenantry on his 
estate. If the lender wishes to sell or transfer his claim, he has to 
incur the delays and expenses already noticed, and to satisfy the 
new lender of the value and the title to the estate. This expense, 
falling upon the owner of the estate, or of the mortgage, must be 
incurred upon every occasion of a transfer ; and if the borrower 
pays off the loan, the effect of the Irish Registry Act is, that the 
mortgage, with all its subsequent transfers, and its ultimate repay- 
ment and reconveyance, become part of his title, adding to the 
complexity and expense of the abstract which he must produce 
when dealing with his estate. It will evidently be a great advantage 
to the owners of land, if they are enabled to borrow money by a 
cheap and expeditious process, without complicating their titles, or 
interfering, unnecessarily, with their legal powers over their estates ; 
while the capitalist, at the same time, may be provided with a 
secure and ready investment for his money. This double advantage 
may, I conceive, be obtained by a system of land debentures, in 

Note. — Reprinted from the " Journal of the Dublin Statistical Society " for 
April, 1862. 
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connection with sales and declarations of title, in the Landed Estates 
Court. 

" Let us suppose tbat an estate, worth 2,000Z. a-year, is sold by the 
Court for 40,000?., and that the purchaser desires to have the power 
of raising money by debentures. He takes the conveyance accord- 
ingly, subject to twenty debentures for 1,000Z. each, which should 
be expressly mentioned in the conveyance. Those debentures should 
be drawn in a form to be settled by the Court, and should include 
a copy of the conveyance of the lands on which they are charged ; 
so that the holder of a debenture should know, accurately, the nature 
and value of the security. Those debentures are handed to the 
purchaser together with his conveyance, and are to be considered 
as real property, descendible with the estate, but not merging in it, 
as long as they belong to the owner of the land. An account of 
them and of every sale and transfer should be kept in the Court 
book. Every debenture entitles the holder to interest at the rate 
therein mentioned, and also to repayment of the principal money 
at a time therein specified. This, of course, does not lead to any 
avment as long as the same person owns both the estate and the 
ebenture. But the debenture may be assigned, at any time, by a 
short deed, to be registered in the books of the Landed Estates 
Court. At the same time, the Court will cause a note of this 
assignment to be endorsed on the debenture ; and the title of the 
new holder will then be perfect in law and equity, as if he had so 
much Government stock transferred in the books of the Bank of 
England. It will be the duty of the Court to make proper rules 
and forms to prevent forgeries or frauds in the assignments. An 
equitable assignment may be made by a written instrument, accom- 
panied by a deposit of the debenture, and this equitable assignment 
should entitle the assignee to demand a legal assignment to be 
registered in the books of the Court. In case of the loss or de- 
struction of any debenture, the Court is to have power, after proper 
Eroof and inquiries, to issue a new debenture in its place. The 
_ older is armed with ample power to enforce the contract expressed 
in the debenture ; but no proceeding shall be taken to recover more 
than two years' arrears of interest on a debenture. An assignment 
may be made to any number of persons, not more than four, with 
a condition that no smaller number shall be permitted to assign. 
When an assignment is made to trustees on this condition, on the 
death of one trustee the survivors cannot assign until a new trustee 
is appointed, either according to the provisions of the deed, or by 
an order of the Court ; but a purchaser is not bound by the trust, 
provided he obtains a legal assignment on the books of the Court 
from the proper parties. Any holder of a debenture may, by a 
proper instrument, registered in the books of the Court, release and 
extinguish it altogether. We have put the case of a purchaser of 
an estate for 40,000Z. who takes, at the same time, twenty deben- 
tures of 1,000Z. each from the Court. (No inspection of the Registry 
can take place without the permission of the Court.) If he wants, 
at any time, a temporary loan of money, he will have no difficulty 
in procuring it from his banker, on a deposit of a suitable number 
of debentures. This, without any legal expenses, will be a sufficient 
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equitable security, and a proof that his estate is still unincumbered. 
If he pays off the debt, he gets back his debentures, and is replaced 
in his original position, without anything appearing on the record 
to complicate his title. If he wishes to settle his estate, he assigns 
to trustees as many debentures as are necessary to raise the charges 
for younger children, &c, and extinguishes the rest. The estate 
is then settled, subject to the debentures, and the settlement is 
relieved from all those clauses relating to the charges which add so 
much to its length and complexity. When the proper time comes 
for raising the charges, the trustees raise the necessary sums by 
selling the debentures, or assigning them to the parties entitled, 
according to their equitable rights. If the owner of an estate and 
debenture, or of a debenture only, desires to contract a permanent 
loan, he may hand the debenture to a stockbroker, who will dispose 
of it in the market for its fair price, like so much railway stock, and 
in this manner obtains the money without any legal expense cr 
unnecessary delay. The person, on the other hand, who wishes to 
procure an investment for his money, applies to his broker to pro- 
cure him debentures of such a nature as he requires. The pur- 
chaser of a debenture has secured to him, by law, a perfect title to a 
first encumbrance, without the possibility of deception on, this point ; 
and he has also the advantage that the value of the land has been 
carefully investigated by a disinterested and competent tribunal. 
It is not too much to say, that no ordinary mortgage can be com- 
pared to such a security. Admitting even that the Court may make 
a mistake as to the value of an estate, it is most unlikely that such 
error will be so great as to prevent the debenture from being 
recovered ; and it is certain that such cases will bear a very small 
proportion to the number of cases in which persons now lose money, 
which they imagine they have lent upon good security. At present 
there is no regular market or market price for such securities as 
mortgages, charges on land, &c. The person who wants money 
does not know how long he may have to wait, or how much he may 
be compelled to pay for it. On the other hand, the person who has 
money to lend does not know what terms he may be able to obtain, 
or how long he may be obliged to keep his money idle. One man 
may be for some months unable to procure a good investment at 
44 per cent., while during the same period another man has succeeded 
in obtaining 5 per cent, for his money, on unexceptionable security. 
Each case is a separate transaction, affording no indication to enable 
any one to conjecture what may be the result in a different instance. 
But with the proposed plan of debentures, each will be able to 
borrow or lend at the market rate, which of course may be subject to 
fluctuations. 

" Every new system, when it is proposed, is likely to meet with 
considerable opposition. To many minds its novelty is of itself a 
sufficient objection. This feeling is, perhaps, useful to the public 
when it is not indulged in to an extravagant degree. It opposes a 
check to rash innovations, and requires that every new proposal 
shall be subjected to a rigorous examination. The result is, that 
many mischievous proposals are crushed, and some useful ones are 
improved, and if a few good measures are rejected, that rejection only 
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causes a certain delay. Men's minds become accustomed to a useful 
proposal by much discussion ; the frightful novelty wears away ; 
converts to reason.are made from time to time ; the measure finally 
is carried, and after a short time men look back with wonder, and 
are unable adequately to conceive the feelings which led themselves 
or their ancestors to oppose an improvement which they now feel to 
be a thing of absolute necessity. 

" I shall not, therefore, feel discouraged at any amount of oppo- 
sition that may be offered at first to the proposed system of land 
debentures. I shall examine every argument with perfect impartiality. 
If they appear valid, I am ready to yield to them. If they are invalid, 
I shall endeavour to answer them ; and, as far as I am able, I shall 
notice every objection that occurs either to myself or that has been 
suggested by others. 

" This proposal of land debentures at the present time has not the 
merit or the demerit of novelty. It was proposed not very long after 
the introduction of the Incumbered Estates Court into Ireland, and 
it was opposed by the enemies of that Court, who looked upon it as 
designed merely to keep alive the Court which they vainly hoped 
was on the point of failing from want of purchasers to buy the land 
then in the market. That hope has not been realized. The Court 
has been placed on a permanent foundation, the system of parliamen- 
tary title is established in Ireland too firmly to be shaken, and all 
parties ought now to unite in endeavours to make the system as 
beneficial as possible to the owners of land and of capital, and to the 
public at large. 

" The first objection which is made by many to this and every 
other similar proposal is, that even if the details were perfect, so as 
most successfully to accomplish its object, still that the object itself 
is mischievous, and that, therefore, the proposal ought to be rejected. 
It would, they say, increase the extravagance of Irish owners of land 
by furnishing them with increased facilities for running into debt. 
To the few who have even a slight acquaintance with the first 
principles of political economy such an objection will seem unworthv 
of an answer. They will not feel it necessary in each discussion to 
prove the elements of the science. To tell them that two and two 
are seven would scarcely appear more absurd than to say that it can 
be for the welfare of the nation to restrict the liberty of the subject 
in matters merely prudential. In money matters enforce contracts, 
punish robbery, theft, and fraud, but do not restrict in any manner 
the liberty of any individual, under the vain idea of substituting the 
guardianship of the State for his own prudence. As a general rule, 
each man has more regard for his own interest, and more knowledge 
of its true direction, than the State or the legislator can possibly 
possess. 

" But let the objection be examined, without relying on its 
opposition to well established general rules. It is founded on the 
supposition, that it is necessary or usual to borrow money on mort- 
gage in order to spend it. This is by no means the common course 
of affairs. There is not so much method in the madness of the 
prodigal. He does not borrow to spend, but he borrows to pay. 
The facility given by shopkeepers and retail dealers are so great that 
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no man feels the slightest difficulty in spending considerably more 
than his income without contracting a loan. 

" The excess of expenditure over income may proceed for a longer 
or shorter period, according to the greater or less degree of skill with 
which the prodigal contracts his debts, only paying when he must 
and getting credit when he can. But he cannot secure an indefinite 
extension of his debts to tradesmen. After some time it becomes 
necessary to raise money on mortgage ; he puts the affair into the 
hands of his attorney, he gets the required sum on good terms or 
bad terms, as the case may be ; but get it he must, no matter what 
may be the expense, or the rate of interest. This revives his credit 
with his tradesmen, and he continues in the same course until he is 
utterly ruined. 

" During the same period he generally also borrows on bonds or 
mortgages any small sums that are offered to him by such of his 
neighbours as prefer high interest to good security. In all this road 
to ruin the spendthrift never seriously reflects on the consequences. 
If he did, he would not follow it. No one can believe that a man 
who would be so prudent as to live within his income, if the rate of 
interest was 6 per cent., would run into extravagance because the 
rate was reduced to three or four. 

" Another class of charges which sometimes press heavily on 
Irish estates is, the provision made by will and marriage settlements 
for younger children. In such cases the rate of interest is fixed by 
the instrument enacting them, and according to the will of the 
party who imposes the charge, and it is plain that any improve- 
ment in the law of land charges will have no effect upon their number 
or magnitude. 

" But there is another class of charges for money borrowed by an 
owner who requires it in order to improve or enlarge his estate, or 
for any other useful purpose. Here the decision is made by 
prudence, not by vice or folly ; and there is room for very nice calcu- 
lation. An improvement which might pay well, and enable the 
owner of the land to replace his money with a fair profit if he could 
raise the required amount by debentures, might be a rash specula- 
tion if he were forced to raise it by the expensive process of a mort- 
gage with all its inconvenient consequences. Thus the present 
system, while it cannot restrain the extravagance of the prodigal, 
does impose a mischievous impediment upon the application of capital 
for useful purposes. 

" Although I disclaim any intention of putting the landlords of 
Ireland under tutelage, or of forcing them to be prudent by placing 
any restrictions on their lawful liberty, I may say that the system of 
debentures would be more likely than the present system of mortgages 
to awaken the prodigal to a sense of his folly. He will see his 
debentures melting away before his eyes, and when they are all gone, 
his landed credit will be so reduced that he must either discontinue 
his extravagance or sell his estate. The probable effect of the 
debenture system will be, that most men will be disinclined to lend 
money upon a mortgage puisne to the debentures. It will draw a 
marked fine between good and bad securities, which at present 
approach each other by imperceptible degrees. The man who offers 
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a debenture presents a security which the Court has pronounced to 
be sufficient ; the man who offers a mortgage puisne to the debentures, 
shows that he is about to incumber his estate beyond the value which 
the Court considered it safe to authorize, and he, therefore, offers a 
security which has already been condemned as unsatisfactory by the 
Court. 

" I shall, therefore, in the following remarks, assume as a proposi- 
tion sufficiently proved, that it is expedient that the landed proprietor 
who is able to offer sufficient security should not, when he desires 
to borrow money, be put to unnecessary expense and trouble in order 
to make him more prudent. If the certainty of inevitable ruin will 
not deter a man from habitually exceeding his income, he will not be 
driven into prudence by the dread of his attorney's bill of costs. 
The question still remains, will the proposed end be attained by the 
system of debentures ? Will debentures sanctioned by the Landed 
Estates Court be received by the public without further inquiry, or 
will they be made the subject of an investigation as troublesome, as 
expensive, and as tedious, as that to which a mortgage is exposed on 
its first creation, and on every succeeding transfer. Now, in order 
to compare the two cases, let us examine what are the inquiries to 
be made by a capitalist when he is about to invest his money on a 
mortgage. He must — 1st, examine the title of the mortgagor to 
make the mortgage ; 2ndly, he must ascertain that the estate is not 
unduly depreciated by tenants' leases at undervalue, or by prior 
incumbrances ; 3rdly, if he is taking a transfer of an existing mort- 
gage, he must examine the title of the mortgage, to make the transfer 
to him ; 4thly, in this latter case he must also examine the state of 
accounts between the mortgagor and mortgagee, as if any payments 
have been made on account of the mortgage, the assignee will be 
bound by them ; and 5thly, he must ascertain that the land pledged 
is of sufficient value. 

" Now, in the case of a debenture, the first four of those five points 
are settled without the necessity of inquiry or the possibility of a 
mistake. The debenture gives — 1st, a parliamentary title to a charge 
upon the lands ; 2ndly, unaffected by any prior charges or tenants' 
leases, except those mentioned in the debentures ; 3rdly, the title to 
the debenture is completed by the transfer of the debenture on the 
registry of the Court, just as the title to Government stock is made 
by a transfer in the books of the Bank of England ; and 4thly, the 
assignee is not affected by any payments made to prior holders 
unless such payments are endorsed on the debenture itself. 

" There remains, therefore, no matter of inquiry except the value 
of the land, and therefore, in every possible view of the case, the 
inquiries made by the purchaser of a debenture will be simpler and 
cheaper than those made by the purchaser of a mortgage, since 
the former extend to one only of the five subjects which must be 
examined by the mortgagee. There is in effect only the value of the 
land to be considered, and this is not in practice found to be the 
chief source of delay or expense. Any one who has examined the 
bill of costs incurred on the assignment, or even on the first creation 
of a mortgage in Ireland, will not fail to see how small a part of the 
delay and trouble (which is in fact measured by the costs) has been 
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caused by an investigation of the value of the land. In the vast 
majority of cases the value of the land is taken upon repute, and in 
perhaps a few cases there may be an improved and unvouched rental ; 
but scarcely in one case in a thousand is the mortgagee furnished 
with sufficient evidence to show that no tenant has a greater interest 
in the land than that which the rental discloses ; and yet every 
debenture holder will have this conclusive evidence on the face of his 
debenture. 

" It is not too much to say that the mere inspection of a debenture 
will give a greater knowledge of the value of the land than a mort- 
gagee possesses in ordinary cases ; and when it is considered that in 
addition to this the Landed Estates Court will have in each case 
approved of the security, it may fairly be expected that they will be 
accepted by the public without further inquiry. Even if this should 
not turn out to be the case, still the most rigorous investigation that 
can be required in the case of a debenture will be only a part, and 
that the smallest and least expensive part, of the investigation that 
must be made in the case of every mortgagee. 

" After some time the credit of debentures in general must chiefly 
depend upon the results of experience. If the security turns out in 
fact to be always sufficient, the public will accept them without 
further inquiry ; but if any notorious cases occur in which the money 
lent, or any part of it, is lost, in consequence of the deficiency of the 
security, the public will then generally make some slight examination 
before a debenture is accepted. 

" I think that the former alternative is by far the more probable 
one, and that the examination made by the judges, and the large 
margin allowed, will almost preclude the possibility of any debenture 
failing to realize the required amount. But even if such an unlikely 
event should happen as that a debenture holder should incur a partial 
loss (for a total loss in any case is obviously out of the question), the 
effect would be, not a general discredit of debentures (as mortgages 
do not fall into general discredit notwithstanding a few cases of total 
failure), but only this, that before being purchased they will be sub- 
ject to an examination far less tedious and expensive than ought to 
take place in every ease of an ordinary mortgage. 

" Perhaps some person may apprehend that frauds may be com- 
mitted by an over issue of debentures, similar to what has been 
charged against certain corporations or improvement commissioners, 
and that this may lead to a depreciation ot the security. It is not 
difficult to prove the impossibility of siich an event. No land 
debenture can be issued without the sanction of a judge, who is free 
from the slightest motive to permit an over-issue, but is under the 
strongest inducement to prevent it. I shall proceed to show in how 
simple a manner the debentures may be registered and kept within 
the control of the Court, at the same time that fraud and forgery are 
made almost impossible. 

" Let us suppose the case of a person purchasing an estate worth 
2,000?. a year for 40,0001, and wishing to get together with his 
conveyance twenty debentures for 1,000/. each. This issue of 
debentures is recited in the conveyance of bis estate, which also 
describes the land conveyed, and gives a list of the tenantry with their 
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rents and the terms of their leases. This is, by the Act of Parlia- 
ment, conclusive as against all the world. The debentures are then 
purchased, each debenture containing a copy of the conveyances. Each 
debenture is distinguished by a letter and number. The letter shows 
the book in which the counterfoil is to be found, and the number 
shows the position of the counterfoil in that book. The debentures 
in each estate are numbered in succession, say from B 21 to B 40, 
inclusive. The counterfoils follow in the order in Book B. Each 
counterfoil is of exactly the same shape and size as its corresponding 
debenture, and is a fac simile in every respect, except some slight 
difference to show that it is a copy and not an original. Every part 
of the counterfoil is made of the same skin of parchment as the cor- 
responding part of the debenture. On every transfer of the deben- 
ture, the registrar makes an endorsement thereof on the debenture, 
and an exact copy of the same on the corresponding place on the 
counterfoil. 

" The following process takes place when the purchaser of a 
debenture requires to have the transfer to himself registered in the 
books of the Court. He hands into the registrar bis debenture, his 
deed of transfer, and an affidavit or declaration of the due execution 
of the transfer deed by the lawful owner of the debenture. The 
registrar then compares the debenture carefully with his counterfoil 
in his books ; and if he finds that they correspond, and that the deed 
of transfer has been duly executed by the proper party, he makes an 
endorsement thereof on the debenture, and a corresponding endorse- 
ment in the same place on the counterfoil, and then returns the 
debenture to the new owner thereof. He then files the transfer-deed 
and affidavit, and sends a letter by post to the late owner of the 
debenture, to inform him that the transfer has been made. With 
such precautions it seems almost impossible that any attempt at fraud 
or forgery could meet with even a temporary success. The counter- 
foil in the possession of the Court, which the public is never per- 
mitted to see, is a perfect check not only to the forgery of a 
transfer, but also to the issue of a false or excessive debenture. The 
debenture in excess could never be transferred, since no counterfoil 
could be found to correspond with it. To make such a debenture 
would be the same absurdity as if a coiner were to make false money 
with the intention of hoarding it. The act would be without motive, 
and, moreover, it would not do any injury to any person. 

" Several questions may be asked respecting the manner in with 
the owner may deal with an estate subject to debentures, either in 
his own hands or already issued to the public.. One general answer 
will be, to some extent, applicable to all such questions. The first 
existence of a debenture, and its subsequent continuance, are entirely 
at the option of the owner of the land. When he buys an estate in 
the Court, he need not make his conveyance subject to any debenture, 
if he thinks that its existence would interfere injuriously with the 
management or disposal of his estate. Again, if subsequent events 
occur, which were not originally in his contemplation, but which 
make it probable that his powers of issuing debentures would be 
inconvenient, he may bring them into Court to have them cancelled, 
and then he will be in the same condition as if the act authorizing 
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the issue of debentures had never been passed. Thus, if a man is 
of opinion that the descent of his estate to his heir, together with 
the power of raising money by debentures, might entice him to 
prodigality, he may either cancel the debentures or put his estate in 
settlement. 

" One of the first questions naturally asked is, how is a man to act 
who has bought an estate with the power of issuing debentures, and 
who wishes to set or sell a part of it ? With regard to the lease, 
there is obviously no difficulty, for as the debentures are only half 
the value of the land, they do not interfere with any lease which 
does not reduce the lessor s interest in the land to less than half its 
former value; a tenant obtaining such an interest is in fact a 
purchaser, and should examine the title like any other purchaser. 

" What then is the owner to do, who wants to sell a portion of 
his land ? This resolves itself into two cases, according as he has 
already disposed of his debentures, or has them still in his possession. 
In the former case he is in the position of any other man who has 
incumbered his estate to the amount of half its value, and who there- 
fore, of course, cannot make a perfect title to the purchaser. But he 
can make a far better title than if he had raised the same amount 
of money by a mortgage, for the debenture holders will not have 
possession of the title-deeds, nor any estate in the land, nor any 
right, except merely to recover the amount of the debentures by a 
sale. The purchaser protects himself in the same way as if he was 
buying a portion of an estate which had been encumbered by a 
previous mortgage. He takes an indemnity deed making the portion 
of the estate which is not sold bound to discharge all the debentures 
except such proportion as he undertakes to pay, and in respect of 
which he therefore gets an allowance out of his purchase money. 
Thus, suppose the entire estate is worth 40,000/., and that the 
owner had raised 20,000/. by the issue of debentures, he wished to 
sell a part worth 4,000/.; he either covenants that the rest of the 
estate, which is worth 36,000/., shall bear the entire charge of the 
debentures, in exoneration of the part which he sells, or that it shall 
bear a part only, say 18,000/., and that the portion which he is sell- 
ing shall bear the remaining 2,000/., which therefore must be deducted 
from the purchase-money. I do not find by experience that an 
incumbrance, against which a sufficient indemnity is provided, 
operates with much prejudice to the price of an estate. It is true 
that an unwilling purchaser will rely upon a charge, in order to 
obtain a release from a contract with which he is discontented ; but 
when it is made a condition of sale, I generally find that its existence 
has no perceptible influence upon the price. And that this is the 
result of general experience I infer from this circumstance, that the 
owners of estates subject to charges which cannot be paid off, or 
confined to particular portions, are anxious to sell them in small lots, 
with mutual cross* indemnities, which do not prevent each lot from 
being liable to the whole charge in the last resort. 

" The second case is when the person who desires to sell a part of 
his estate has not issued any debentures. In this case he has two 
courses open, which he will adopt according to the value of the part 
of the estate which he is selling. If the value of the part which he 
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sells is very great in proportion to the value of the part which he 
retains, he will probably cancel all the debentures, and give the 
purchaser a perfect title. If he sells the entire of his estate, he 
■will probably give the purchaser the option of having the debentures 
cancelled or transferred to him. If he sells only a small portion of 
the estate, he will assign to the purchaser's trustee some of the 
debentures upon trusts to be executed by the Court under the 11th 
section. Those trusts will be to indemnify the purchaser against all 
the debentures which affect the land. 

" The indemnity that can be given against a debenture is far more 
complete than any indemnity that can be given against a mortgage, 
and the purchaser has this advantage, that wlien the time for pay- 
ment of a debenture comes, his estate will be relieved from the charge, 
as a renewed debenture affecting his land will not be granted by the 
Court without his consent. Thus if he buys land with an indemnity 
against debentures which fall due in the year 1870; when that 
year comes, the owner of the rest of the land must either pay off the 
debentures, or obtain a renewal of them on such terms as not to 
affect the land which he has sold. The advantage of this may be 
appreciated from the following fact. I know a case in which a gentle- 
man in the last century purchased a portion of an estate subject to 
some charges. He obtained an indemnity on the rest of the estate 
which appeared of ample value. More than fifty years passed, during 
which neither the purchaser nor his assigns were called upon to 
pay one penny on foot of those charges. At the end of that period, 
the indemnity lands had been so wasted by bad management, covered 
with insolvent tenants, and the charges had so much increased by 
large arrears of interest and costs, that it became necessary to resort 
to the purchased lands, which were sold by the Court, and the pro- 
duce of the sale was entirely devoured by the encumbrances. A 
similar catastrophe could not happen to the purchaser of land 
indemnified against debentures. 

" For the purpose of facilitating future dealings with his property, 
it will be prudent for the purchaser of land under the Court to take 
separate conveyances of separate portions, subject to separate deben- 
tures, rather than take one conveyance of all, subject to all the 
debentures. He should take care that the lands which are included 
in the same conveyance, and are subject to the same set of deben- 
tures, should lie within a ring fence, so that they would probably 
be afterwards sold or settled, or otherwise disposed of in the same 
manner. He can readily accomplish this by means of the Ordnance 
maps. If he afterwards finds it necessary to raise money by deben- 
tures, he ought in the first place to issue such as are charged upon 
such part of his property as he is least likely to desire to sell ; and 
he ought to issue all the debentures charged upon one part before he 
issues any charged upon a second part ot his estate. 

" Some will probably say, ' "Why do you make the debentures 
payable only at certain periods ? It would be frequently convenient 
for the owner of an estate to have the power of paying off the deben- 
tures when he liked, or of paying them off by gradual instalments if 
he preferred it.' To. this the obvious answer is, that as the deben- 
tures are all in equal priority, it is necessary that they should all be 
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made payable at the same time. The right of redeeming and of 
demanding payment ought to be reciprocal, and the utility of the 
power of charging by debentures would be much diminished if the 
owner of an estate was liable, at any moment, to have the amount of 
all the debentures levied from his estate But it may be said, ' Give 
the owner of the land a right to pay the debt at any time, but do not 
give the owner of the debenture a right to demand payment until 
the appointed time.' This is possible. However, it is found that 
money is seldom borrowed on such terms on mortgages. I take the 
following passage from Lord St. Leonards' ' Handy Book on 
Property Law,' p. 112 : — 

" ' In case you do not pay the interest regularly, the mortgagee 
may compel payment of the principal and interest. You will always 
be in danger of the mortgagee calling in the money, and thus putting 
you to the expense of obtaining money elsewhere to pay him off, and 
of making a transfer of the mortgage to the new lender. Tou 
should inquire whether the lender is likely to want his money, or is 
in the habit of changing his securities. To avoid this danger, it is 
sometimes stipulated that the lender shall not call in the money for 
a given number of years, provided the interest is regularly paid; but 
in that case the lender will probably require an obligation from the 
borrower not to pay the mortgage off within that period.' 

" The terms of every loan are a matter for stipulation between 
the borrower and the lender, and if the former requires any terms for 
his own convenience, which may cause loss or inconvenience to the 
lender, he must surely pay for them by an increased rate of interest. 
The fixing of a time for payment, however, has not this effect, as it is 
mutually convenient to both parties. 

" It is probable that the time fixed for the redemption of a 
debenture will generally be about twenty years from the day of its 
first issue by the Court, in cases when the purchaser has no imme- 
diate necessity to borrow money. However, when he is obliged to 
borrow part of the purchase-money of the estate, he will make his 
arrangements beforehand, and appoint such time for the redemption 
of the debenture as shall be mutually agreed upon between the 
borrower and the lender. When the owner of an estate and 
debentures wants to borrow money, which he may wish to repay 
within a shorter period, he will find no difficulty in obtaining it from 
a bank, on depositing his debentures with it. 

" The rate of interest will depend on the wishes of the person 
whose estate is to be subject to the debenture. If he has made 
arrangements for a loan before the debenture is" issued by the Court, 
the rate of interest will be settled according to agreement with the 
lender. In other cases it is probable that 5 per cent, will be the 
rate generally adopted. If a higher rate be adopted, the amount to 
be raised by debentures should be reduced, as all the interest must 
not exceed one-half the net income of the estate. If too low a rate 
be adopted, the owner might find it difficult to raise money on an 
emergency, except by selling his debentures for less than their 
nominal value. The rate of interest actually paid, will, however, 
seldom exceed 4| per cent., on condition of punctual payment. An 
indorsement to this effect may be made on the debenture: — 
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' Interest is reduced to 4 per cent., provided it is paid within a 
month after it falls due.' when the funds are high, it is probable 
that the owner of an estate will be able to raise money by means of 
debentures at a lower rate than even 4 per cent. 

" It has been suggested that the debentures should be made 
transferable by mere delivery, without any entry in the books of the 
Court. I think such a state of the law would be inconvenient. It 
would be very difficult to prevent forgery or over-issue of debentures. 
If the owner of an estate made a good imitation of a Court debenture, 
and passed it, and paid the interest regularly, the fraud would 
remain undetected until he sold the estate, or put it into settlement,- 
when great confusion would arise, and great injustice be done. In 
many cases the estate would be found deficient, and debentures 
generally would fall into disrepute. Moreover, in case of robbery or 
theft the loss of a debenture would be irretrievable. For this reason 
it has been found by experience, that a permanent security for money 
transferable by mere delivery is not a safe or eligible kind of pro- 
perty. But on the system now proposed, as long as the owner keeps 
possession of his debenture, no fraud can be committed, and even if 
it should be stolen from him, the thief can only make use of it by a 
forgery which shall be successful in baffling all the precautions of 
the Court. The person who is robbed may effectually prevent this 
loss, and recover his debenture, by giving immediate notice of his 
loss to the registrar. 

" It may be useful to give a short sketch of the proceedings likely 
to take place when the time fixed for payment of the debentures 
arrives. The owner of the land should, two or three months before- 
hand, enter into correspondence with the debenture holders, to 
ascertain whether they will require payment or accept a renewal of 
their debentures. If all are willing to accept renewals, they lodge 
their debentures in Court and get new ones instead. If, however, 
some holders require payment, then the owner of the estate must 
take steps to raise the money, or have parties ready to accept the 
new debentures, and pay the necessary sums to those who require 
payment of the old debentures. If the owner of the land has the 
means he may pay off as many of the debentures as he thinks proper, 
and retain them for his own use, to be issued if he should afterwards 
find it necessary or convenient. If the owner of the land finds 
himself in possession of money any considerable time before his own 
debentures fall due, he will probably deem it prudent to invest this 
money in the purchase of debentures falling due as nearly as possible 
at the same time as his own. Thus he will not lose any intermediate 
interest, and when the time arrives for redeeming his own deben- 
tures, he will have no difficulty in obtaining the required sum from 
his bankers on an assignment of the debentures which he had 
purchased, and a deposit of the debentures which he redeems, and 
which will be held by the bankers until the purchased debentures 
are paid off. 

" Such are the steps that will usually be taken when the owner 
remains in. possession of the entire estate. They will slightly vary 
according to circumstances, if he has sold any portion of it. He 
may have sold Blackacre to John Doe' for 4,00CW., and assigned 
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2,0007. or 3,0007. of debentures to trustees as an indemnity. The 
judge inquires into the relative value of the lands, and decides that 
a certain sum — say 2,0007. — is the proportion which Blackacre 
ought to bear. The trust debentures to that amount are accord- 
ingly cancelled, and the owner of Blackacre gets a certificate that it 
is no longer liable to the old debentures. The residue of the trust 
debentures will be disposed of according to the provisions of the 
trust deed, and the owner of the estate will get a certificate under 
the seal of the Court that his estate is liable to 18,0007. instead of 
20,0007., and that no part of those debentures is chargeable on 
Blackacre. This certificate will state the particulars of the new 
debentures, and will form part of his title. No purchaser ought 
to buy an estate after the arrival of the time for payment of the 
debentures without examining the last certificate, which will tell him 
what new arrangement has been made. 

" It may sometimes happen that the purchaser has not obtained 
any assignment of debentures as an indemnity, but has agreed to 
bear a certain sum — say 2,0007. — of the debentures;, of course 
obtaining a reduction in his purchase-money to that amount. In 
this case it will be his duty (in order to prevent a sale of his estate) 
to procure persons to accept debentures to the amount of 2,0007., to 
be charged on his estate alone, or else to pay off 2,0007. The unsold 
property will be made exclusively liable to 18,0007., and certificates 
will be given to show the liabilities of each estate. In all cases the 
Court will decide the proportions to be borne by each estate, so that 
neither shall be charged with debentures beyond half its value. If 
this cannot be done consistently with the equities created by contract 
between the owners, then the owner of the estate, who has contracted 
to pay more than it can bear, must pay the difference. This occurs 
when the owner of an estate who has parted with all his debentures 
sells a portion of it, and stipulates that the part which he retains 
shall bear all the debentures. When the time for redemption comes 
he must pay in cash or raise by sale or mortgage so much as the 
amount of the debentures is in excess of half the value of the property 
which he retains. 

" The short period of limitation for payment of the interest will 
have several good effects. It will facilitate dealing with a purchaser 
who will know that there is a very small limit to the utmost amount 
of interest that can be due on outstanding debentures. I have 
known cases in which the interest due on charges has been more 
than twice the amount of the principal, the arrears having been kept 
alive either by a pending suit, or a receiver at suit of a prior creditor 
or the possession of a prior creditor, of the effects of a trust term in 
preventing the operation of the Statute of ] limitations. The short 
term of two years wil} lead to habits of punctuality. The readiness 
with which a debenture maybe assigned will also lead to punctuality. 
I have known cases, in which the owner of good charges sustained 
great loss and inconvenience from non-payment, and who were 
reluctant to take proceedings against a friend or relative, and who 
would have found it utterly impossible to procure a stranger to take 
an assignment of their charges, as it would have been out of their 
power to show either the title or value of the land on which their 
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charges are secured. With debentures nothing of this kind can 
occur. If the interest is not punctually paid, it will quickly be 
assigned to some one who will be able and determined to enforce 
punctual payment. 

" The books kept for the registry of debentures would probably 
not be numerous. It might be thought expedient not to give any 
debenture to a purchaser of land until his purchase deed was duly 
registered, and the memorial should state the number and value of 
the debentures. Thus, all parties dealing with the estate would be 
made aware of its liabilities. Each debenture would, by its endorse- 
ments, tell its own history. It would be convenient, however, that 
an account should be kept in the form of a ledger, with an index of 
names and a page opened for the account of each debenture holder. 
Every transfer would be entered to the credit of the person to whom, 
and the debit of the person by whom, it was made. It would be 
sufficient to describe the debenture in this account by its letter and 
number. This book should be kept strictly private. But when any 
information was required, in case, for instance, of the death, bank- 
ruptcy, or lunacy of any person, the Court would order a certificate 
to be given to show what debentures were standing in his name." 

The draft of an Act to authorize the issue of debentures charge- 
able on land in Ireland, will be found in the Appendix to the original 
paper. 



II. — American Trade in 1860-1-2. 

From the Manchester Guardian, 1th March, 1863. 

" None of the consequences of the civil war in America concern this country 
more intimately than those which affect our great transatlantic trade. The war 
inflicts a double injury upon lis. It deprives lis of the raw material of our chief 
manufacturing industry, and it reduces the purchasing power of our greatest 
foreign customers. Its effect upon our commerce can be measured in its broader 
features by comparing the trade returns of two years of war with the year that 
preceded the secession of the South. The data which we have to offer relate to the 
import and export trades of the United Kingdom with the American States. The 
figures will for the most part express quantities ; but where the returns fail in 
that respect, the declared value will be substituted. 

" Let us take the exports first. The declared value of British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported to America was for — 

£ 

1860 21,667,065 

'61 9,064,504 

'62 14,398,801 

" The exports of this class fell off more than one-half in the first year of the 
war ; they recovered considerably in the second, being then but one- third less than 
in 1860; taking the ratios more exactly, 1861 was 58 per cent, and 1862, 34 per 
cent, lower than 1860. The business of the two last years together did not very 
much exceed that of the first. It will be serviceable to compare the relation of 
these values to the total exports of this branch of merchandise : — 
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I860 . 
'61 
'62 . 



£ Exports to America. 

135,891,227 16*9 per cent. 

125,102,814 7*2 „ 

124,137,812 11*6 „ 



" Neglecting fractions, we can say, in regard to our home produce and manu- 
factures, that America in 1860 took one-sixth; in 1861, one-fourteenth; and in 
1862, one-ninth of the value. 

" When we analyse the tahles as far as possible, we find that the exports fell into 
three classes (1), those that have increased since the war; (2) those that have 
decreased, but show a tendency to recover 5 (3) those that have decreased without 
any tendency to recover. 

" In the first class there arc six articles, viz..— 



Wool, British and foreign lis. 

Coals, &c tons 

Linen manufactures yards 

„ thread lis. 

Lead tons 

Woollen manufactures .pieces 



1860. 



2,841,200 
309,869 

59.988,394 
1,784,243 

4»i57 
127,834 



1861. 



10,039,947 

371,882 

21,169,077 

872,536 

767 

74,727 



1862. 



11,623,226 

3 3i> 459 
65,642,017 

2,117,645 

12,687 

185,909 



"The enormous increase in the wool shipped to the United States since the war 
is one of the most remarkable features in the returns issued from the Board of 
Trade. It must be observed, however, that 1860 was rather a low year. The 
exports in 1859 were 5,966,677 lbs., but this was double the quantity of 1857 
and 1858. This large trade has not been attended with any diminution in that of 
woollen fabrics. There was, it is true, a large falling off in 1861 ; but the expan- 
sion of the following year brought that business for the two years up to the 
average of 1860. Linen manufactures and linen thread both suffered a great 
diminution in 1861, but both articles so far recovered themselves that last year 
they stood at a higher figure than that of 1860. Compared with that year the 
first named goods were in excess by 5,654,600 yards, and the second by 333,000 lbs. 
The export of lead, which in 1861 had fallen to about one-fifth of the average 
shipments, rose, in 1862 to three times the average of the peace period. How 
much of this was required for the destructive agents of war p 

" The second class comprises nine articles, namely : — 



Soda net. 

Cotton manufactures yards 

,, thread ,, 

Tin plates 

Oil seeds galls. 

British spirits „ 

Carpets and druggets yards 

Shawls, rugs, and coverlets No. 

Earthenware and porcelain 



1860. 



1,080,398 
226,776,939 

2,090,734 
^1,018,536 

662,751 

425,050 

2,806,546 

545.488 
£654,263 



1861. 



431,380 
74,630,537 
879,478 
417,360 
15,438 
113,224 
968,799 
153,628 
216,998 



1862. 



1,046,164 
97,728,936 

1,443,089 
688,360 
114,680 
2",955 

1,607,179 
272,677 

32I.75 6 



" The characteristic of this class, as already indicated, is a violent fall in the first 
year of war, with marked signs of recovery in the second. In soda the recovery is 
decided. In cotton manufactures and thread the fall of 1861 is followed by a con- 
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siderable rebound in the next year, more especially noticeable in the thread. Carpets 
and druggets testify to a considerable revival latterly. 

" Seven articles form the third and most depressed class, namely :— 





1860. 


1861. 


1862. 




21,905 

£1,347,368 

£1,054,908 

380,724 

368,077 

2.343.317 

£458.371 


7,390 
628,383 
651,456 
110,242 
172.306 
1,112,515 
184,527 


7.790 
623,878 






Iron, wrought and unwrought ...tons 
Salt „ 


128,617 
147.302 

933.634 
113,415 







" Taking all the goods here enumerated, it will be found that the business done 
in 1861 and 1862 together, was less than that of 1860. As regards haberdashery 
and millinery exported in the two last years, the total value was 95,000/. less than 
the shipments of 1860 alone. Hardwares and cutlery have fallen off one half in 
each of the two last years. Under the head of iron conies railroad iron of all 
sorts.' It is grievous to note the power of civil strife to stop enterprises of such 
moment as the trade in this article reveals. In 1860, we exported to America 
138,008 tons ; in 1861, the quantity fell to 28,398 ; and last year to 16,276 tons— 
not one-eighth of the amount of 1860. Worsted manufactures have fallen off 
greatly. The aggregate of the two last years was 300,000 pieces below those of 
1860. This fact must be read in connection with the large increase in the export 
of the raw material, and with the restrictive character of the Morrill tariff. The 
diminution in the silk manufactures is yet greater j in the two years last past we 
shipped 297,9422. worth against 458,3712. in 1860. The foregoing articles of 
merchandise, and a few separately returned for the first time in 1862, complete the 
list of all those goods which are discriminated in the monthly publications of the 
Board of Trade. The latter articles, for the purpose of completing the enumera- 
tions, we will give in the export ' declared value,' instead of quantity. They are^ 



Knives, forks, scissors, &c 75,065 

Manufactures of steel 63,797 

,, silk, separately returned in 1862 110,811 

" Of the goods imported from the United States during the same period, we can 
only speak of two descriptions-^but they are by far the most important in the list 
—cotton and corn. At the present time they are distinguished by a strange 
contrast of fortune- — the one by its scarcity, the other by its abundance. The 
history of the American cotton famine is so familiarly known, that we need here 
only state the figures which record the imports, namely : — 

Cwt. 

1860 9,963,309 

'61 7,316,969 

'62 120,752 

" Whatever injury America has inflicted upon this country by the blockade, we 
must count the enormous supplies of grain which she has poured into our porta 
last year as some compensation. We received of wheat in — 

Quarters. 

1860 1,499.385 

'61 2,507,744 

'62 3,724,770 
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and of wheat meal and flour in 

Cwt. 

I860 2,154,231 

'61 3»794>865 

' 62 4.499.534 

" While the imports of American wheat greatly increased in the second, they 
were more than doubled in the third year of the term under review, accompanied 
by a nearly equal increase in the flour. Upon this branch of the American trade, 
Messrs. Home and Watney remark that — 

" ' The cycle of high to low prices has been put out of gear by the overwhelming 
shipments from America ; her Southern States not having drawn down their usual 
supplies ; and France, since she made certain of a sufficient home growth, having 
retired from competition with ourselves in that market.' 

" A few remarks upon the trade with America in gold and silver must conclude 
our observations. If we place the imports and exports for each year on the same 
line, we shall perceive at a glance the most notable facts. 



1860 
'61 

'62. 



Imports. 



£ 

4,792,582 

66,683 

10,064,162 



14,923,427 



Exports. 



£ 
1,727,220 
7,381,953 
37,528 



9,146,701 



" Nothing in trade can well be more extreme than the fluctuations of our 
monetary relations with America during this time. The balance of imports over 
exports in the precious metals is 5,776,726?. In 1860, the balance paid to England 
in gold and silver was 3,065,3622.; in 1861, paid to America was 7,315,2702.; and, 
in 1862, to England, 10,026,6342.; and this last sum, notwithstanding the large 
imports of grain — though, of course, the payment, in adjusting the various 
transactions of the two countries, was enormously swollen as against the United 
States by the stoppage of the cotton supply." 



III. — The New Statistical Abstract for France.* 

[Continued from p. 90.] 

Extracted from the Economist of March 7th and 21st, 1863, with a 
few abbreviations in the remarks : — 

" 2. Commerce. 

" In drawing an outline of the progress of trade in France during the period 
under notice (1847-61), it will be necessary to bear in mind two disturbing causes 
which happened within those years, viz., the revolution of 1848, and the commercial 
panic of 1857. Both of these events led to a considerable decline in trade, chiefly 
in the importations from abroad. 



* Situation Economigue et Commerciale de la France, 1847-61. Paris, 1862. 
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" The duration of the effects of the revolution of 1818 upon the import trade of 
the country may be traced over a period of six years, as below : 

Imports. 

£ 

1847 51,000,000 

'48 28,000,000 

'49 40,000,000 

'50 44,000,000 

'51 43,000,000 

'52 55,000,000 

" The effects of the commercial panic of 1857 were not so lasting, extending 
over a period of three years only. 

" Notwithstanding these checks, the trade of France made great progress between 
1847 and 1861 ; as will be seen by the quinquennial averages for the imports and 
exports : — 







Annual 


Average. 




Periods. 


Imports. (Mlns.) 


Exports. (Mlns.) 




Total. 


For Home 
Consumption. 


Total. 


French Produce. 


1847-51 

'52-56 ... 
'57-61 


£ 
41 

78 

103 


£ 

29 

75 


£ 
49 

84 

112 


£ 

6i 
81 



" These figures are exclusive of bullion and specie, which amounted in the same 
periods to : — 



Periods. 



1847-51 
'52-56 
'57-61 



Average Imports. 



£ 
10,000,000 

19,000,000 
27,000,000 



Average Exports. 



3,500,000 
14,000,000 
19,000,000 



" The large increase of trade in the last period was partly owing to the operation 
of the commercial treaties with England and Belgium during 1860 and 1861 ; but 
making allowance for the trade under these treaties, the commerce of France 
steadily increased under the old rtgime up to 1860. 

" Imports and Exports. — The following table shows the chief countries with 
which France traded, in 1847, 1859, and 1861. The column for 1859 is introduced 
to show the extent of trade in the year preceding the conclusion of the commercial 
treaties with England and Belgium. The amounts are given in millions sterling : — 
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Value 01 


IMPOSTS. 








1847. 


1859. 


1861. 


Entered for Consumption. 




1847. 


1859. 


1861. 


From United Kingdom 


£ 

425 
4-00 
2-75 
6-00 
400 
2-00 
550 
375 
5-50 
4-25 


£ 
16-25 

8-75 
8-oo 
10-50 
3 '00 
6-75 
4"5° 
8-75 
5'75 


£ 

2225 
6-50 

11-25 

1100 
8-00 
3-50 
8-00 
4-75 

15-75 
7-75 


£ 
2-80 
4-00 
2-00 
4-50 
1-00 
1-50 
4-50 
2-80 
4-50 
3-25 


£ 

Il'OO 

2-25 

4-15 
6-50 

2 - 00 
2-25 
5-20 
3-2S 

8-oo 

J-20 


£ 

1750 

6-25 




6-80 




8-90 




2-25 
2-80 


„ Italy 


700 


„ Turkey 


4-50 


„ United States .... 
„ French colonies.... 


14-50 
7-25 


Total 


51-00 


94-00 


123-00 


38-00 


«5'5° 


97-50 












Value 01 


Exports. 








1847. 


1859. 


1861. 


French Produce. 




1847. 


1859. 


1861. 


To United Kingdom .... 


£ 
6-25 

•80 
2-25 
2-50 
3-75 
2-50 
3-75 

•80 
7-50 
5-25 


£ 
31-00 

i - 5° 
7-00 

rs° 

Il'OO 

5"5° 

IO'OO 
2 - 5° 

9-80 


£ 

24-75 
2-25 
7-50 
6-75 

10-50 
8-00 

11-50 
2-25 
4-50 
9-50 


£ 
4-50 

•60 
1-75 
2-00 
1-25 
200 
2-25 

•50 
4-50 
4-25 


£ 

23"5° 

5"75 
6*75 
4- 50 
4-00 
7'*5 
1 '5° 
12-25 
9'25 


£ 

18-25 

1-25 




6-50 




6-25 




5-50 




5-25 




7-25 




1-25 




3-25 




8-75 


Total 


42-00 


122-Z$ 


106-50 


28-75 


90-50 


77-00 







" Thus in 1847 Belgium stood first on the list, followed by Italy and the United 
States. In 1859 the United Kingdom occupied the first position both as regards 
general imports and entries for consumption. The United Kingdom also affords to 
France the largest market for the disposal of French produce, taking about one- 
fourth of the total exports. 

" Up to the year 1860 the imports consisted chiefly of raw materials and produce, 
manufactures of most kinds being either virtually or entirely prohibited. The 
value of raw silk imported in 1859 was 8J millions sterling ; of raw cotton, 
6 millions 5 and of raw wool, 5 millions ; these three articles are the most- impor- 
tant in the list of imports. 

" The line of commercial policy pursued by the French Government best appears 
in the tariff changes made in past years. Between 1816 and 1859 the principal 
reductions of duty were made on colonial produce, skins, dyestuffs, chemicals, and 
raw products. The only exceptions, so far as British produce was concerned, were 
the reduction of the linen duties in 1836, which were raised again in 1845, — and 
the reduction of the duties in 1855 on pig and bar iron, steel, coal, and machinery. 
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The duties on the last named articles, however, although reduced, were in many 
cases prohibitive, and were of no benefit to English producers. 

" As the protective character of the French tariff before the treaty with this 
country was concluded is not generally known, it may be as well to state that by it 
the yarns of Manchester and Leeds — the textile fabrics of Manchester, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Bradford, Leicester, and Coventry — the stoneware of Stafford- 
shire, London, and Newcastle — the glassware of Birmingham, Newcastle, and 
London — the hardware of Birmingham and Wolverhampton — the cutlery of 
Sheffield, and many other large branches of our trade, were entirely excluded from 
the French markets. 

" The following are the principal articles of French produce exported from 
France in 1860 : — 

£ 

Silk manufactures 18,000,000 

Woollen „ 9,000,000 

Wine 8,750,000 

Grain 4,750,000 

Ready-made linen 4,000,000 

Tanned leather 1,750,000 

Leather manufactures 3,500,000 

Smallwares 3,750,000 

" The value of silk manufactures forms about one-fifth of the total exports of 
French produce, and the silk industry in France occupies a corresponding position 
in that country to that of the cotton industry in England. Woollen manufactures 
and wine are the next in importance. The export of grain is very variable. The 
increase in the value of wine exported in the year 1860, as compared with the 
exports in 1847, was very large, being 8J millions sterling against two millions. 

" Customs Duties. — The revenue received from Customs duties in 1847, 1859, 
and 1861, was as follows : — 



1847. 
'59 
'61 



On Imports. 



£ 
5,459,000 

7,579,000 

5,069,000 



On Exports. 



£ 

81,000 

168,800 
64,500 



" The articles which produced the largest proportion of duty in 1859 were sugar, 
coffee, raw cotton, and coal. The falling off in 1861 was partly due to the depres- 
sion of trade during that year. 

" Port Trade. — The amount of trade at each of the principal ports in the year 
1861 was as under : — 

Per cut. 

At Marseilles 16 

„ Havre 12 

„ Nantes u 

„ Paris 11 

,, Bordeaux 8 

„ Dunkirk 4 

„ Rouen 2"5 

„ Other ports 34*5 

Total 100 
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" Transit Trade. — The transit trade of France increased very largely between 
184/7 and 1860. In 1861 there was a decline caused by the falling off of the 
Swiss goods sent in transit to the United States. The value of merchandize 
exported from France in transit in each of the three years was : — 

£ 

In 1847 7,000,000 

„ '60 14,000,000 

„ '61 19,000,000 

" Temporary Importations. — Besides the general imports, certain articles are 
admitted duty free for the purpose of being manufactured and exported. The 
value of these imports in 1861 amounted to two millions sterling, and the value of 
goods manufactured from materials imported temporarily duty free was five and 
a-half millions." 

" 3. Navigation. 

" With the view of fostering national shipping, by throwing the carrying-trade 
of the country into the hands of French ship owners, the French Government has 
from time to time fixed high deferential duties on goods imported from foreign 
countries under foreign flags, as well as on foreign ships themselves. At the same 
time the colonial and coasting trades of the country have been entirely reserved for 
national vessels. 

" The table published on page 83 of the document before us exhibits how 
signally this protective legislation has failed to accomplish the object for which it 
was enacted. The table gives the total mercantile tonnage belonging to France on 
the 31st December in each year from 1827 to 1861, which amounted 

Tons. 

In 1827 to 692,000 

„ '30 689,000 

„ '40 662,000 

„ '47 „ 670,000 

„ '57 1,052,000 

„ '58 1,049,000 

„ '59 1,025,000 

„ '60 996,000 

„ '61 983,000 

" Thus it appears that during the first twenty years the amount of tonnage 
belonging to the country remained stationary j that between 1847 and 1857 it 
increased by 57 per cent, in the ten years, and that since that date it has gradually 
declined, on the average by about 2 per cent, per annum. 

The Statistics of the Tonnage of French Sailing and Steam Vessels on the 
31st December, 1861, are shown by the following data : — 

Tons. 

Of 800 tons and above 31 36,006 

„ 700—800 31 22,835 

„ 600 — 700 48 31.094 

„ 500—600 118 64,328 

„ 400—500 243 108,624 

„ 300—400 294 103,408 

„ 200—300 654 158,288 

„ 100—200 1,364 193.152 

„ 60—100 1,640 125,695 

„ 30— 60 1,551 66,008 

„ 30 tons and under 9,091 74-558 

Total 15,065 983,996 
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" Small fishing boats employed on the coast are not included in the above 
return. 

" Steam Tonnage. — The number, tonnage, and horse-power of steam vessels 
belonging to Trance on the 31st December, 1861, was : — 

Vessels 327 

Tonnage 73,267 

Horse power 35.085 

" We must now pass to the statistics of shipping, which are divided into — 
1, the trade reserved to French vessels ; and 2, the trade open to foreign vessels. 

" 1. The trades reserved to French vessels are those with the colonies (except in 
some cases to Algeria), the coasting trade, and the fisheries. The progress of 
French shipping engaged in these trades during the last fifteen years was : — 

French Tonnage, with Cargoes, Entered or Cleared front, and to, French 

Colonies and Possessions. 

Tons. 

In 1847 - 428,000 

„ '61 643,000 

From and to the Fisheries. 

Tons. 

With cargoes in 1847 114,000 

„ '61 129,000 

In the Coasting Trade. 

Tons. 

With cargoes in 1847 2,919,000 

„ '61 3,103,000 

" Fisheries. — The production of the whale fisheries exhibits a considerable 
decline of late years ; the quantity of oil and whalefins produced in 1847 and 1861 
were :— 

OiL 
Tonneaux M&riqnes* 

1847 3.514 

'61 130 

"Whalefins. 

1847 1 16 

'61 2 

" The quantity of cod fish exported from the fisheries and from French ports in 
1847 was 16,108 tonneaux metriques, and in 1861, 13,395. 

" The coast fisheries in France on the 31st December, 1861, numbered 8,041 
boats, of 59,541 tons and 39,898 men. 

" 2. Foreign Trade. — The following table shows the amount of tonnage of each 
nation trading with France in the years 1847 and 1861 : — 



* 2,200 lbs. avoirdupois, = a ton nearly. 
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Nationality of Teasels. 


Total Tonnage 
Entered and Cleared at French Ports 

with Cargoes only. 




1847. 


1861. 




989,397 

217,833 

43,754 

16,093 

85,768 

55,258 

14,333 

17,648 

22,379 

46,410 

1,867 

99,098 

4,752 

413,823 

139,773 

184,304 

30,678 

156 

317,978 

1,152 

2,833 

1,530 

618 


2.159.399 
271,686 

42.735 
25.536 
109,969 
95.720 
10,882 
















14,170 

17,988 
86,679 

".553 

224,647 

10,882 




Dutch 










557.7oo 

172,442 

191,396 

15,688 






Turkish 






577.807 

6.053 

675 














920 






2,707,457 
1,589,351 


4,605,127 
3,013,684 


French including the trade with the 1 


Total 


4,296,808 


7,618,811 





" Thus we see that the French tonnage engaged in the foreign and colonial 
trades of the country only amounted to thirty-seven per cent, of the whole in 
1847, and to thirty-nine and a-halfper cent, in 1861 ; while in the United King- 
dom, where foreign ships are admitted on equal terms with national vessels, the 
British tonnage enjoyed in 1861 sixty per cent, of the carrying trade of the 
country." 



IV. — Fluctuations in the Value of Gold at New York. 



From the Economist of the 28th March, 1863 :— 

" The following table shows the changes of the prices of commodities since 
ast year: — 



1863.] Fluctuations in the Value of Gold at New York. 
Prices of Fifty-five Articles in the New York Market. 
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Copper, American lake.... 100 lbs. 

Coal ton 

Iron, American pig 

Cordage, Manilla 100 lbs. 

Lead, Galena 

Nails 

Ashes, pot 

Indigo 

Coffee, Brazils 

Cotton, mid. fair 

Dry cod 

Flour, Western 

India rubber 

Gunny cloth 100 yards 

Corn, Western ,, bshls. 

Hay „ lbs. 

Wheat bshl. 

Hemp, American, dressed, cut .... 

Barley bshl. 

Oats 

Hides, Rio 100 lbs. 

Plaster of Paris 

Hops 

Clover seed 

Leather, oak, mid 

Mahogany 

Lime bbls. 

Molasses no. gals. 

Turpentine, spirits 

Rosin 

Oil, whale 

Oil, coal, ref 

Silk, raw lbs. 

Pork, mess 

Beef, „ 

Lard 100 lbs. 

Cassia 

Whisky lOOgalls. 

Gin 

Sugar, Cuba 100 lbs. 

Tallow, city 

Tin, Banca 

Spelter 

Tobacco, Kentucky 

Whalebone 

Wool, fleece 

,, pulled 

Cotton, shirting 100 yards 

„ sheetings 

,, drills 

Satinets 

Flannels 

Prints 

Cloths 

Duck, ravens 



December SI, 
1801. 



December SI, 
1863. 



Dol. ct. 


Dol. ct. 


23 - to 25 - 


4 5° 


, 5 - 


21 - 


, 23 - 


9 - 


, 10 75 


6 50 


, 6 75 


3 25 


, 3 75 


5 5° 


, 5 75 


1 5° 


. 2 - 


20 <o 


, 21 50 


29 - 


, 29 50 


3 37 


, 4 25 


5 4° 


, 5 60 


- 5° 


, - 52 


13 - 


, 13 50 


58 5° 


, 60 - 


- 80 


, - 85 


1 3° 


, 1 45 


10 e,o 


, 11 25 


- 85 


, 1 - 


- 37 


, - 39 


24 5° 


, 25 - 


1 5° 


, 1 75 


14 - 


, 20 - 


7 5° 


, 7 75 


28 - 


, 30 - 


35 - 


, 45 - 


- 60 


, - 65 


- 40 


, - 45 


1 5 


, 1 7 


5 62 


, 5 75 


-48 


, - 52 


- 25 


, - 35 


5 25 


, 6 - 


i3 25 


, 13 75 


5 5° 


, 8 - 


7 5° 


, 8 25 


35 - 


, 36 - 


25 - 


, 25 50 


33 - 


, 34 - 


6 - 


, 6 75 


8 75 


, 9 - 


3° - 


, 31 - 


5 5° 


, 5 75 


7 5° 


, 20 - 


68 - 


, 70 - 


5 2 " 


, 55 - 


44 - 


, 45 - 


8 - 


, 10 - 


10 50 


, 14 - 


12 50 


, 14 50 


3° ~ 


, 60 - 


15 - 


, 30 - 


8 - 


M U - 


5 - 


„ 7 - 


12 - 


, 12 50 



Dol. ct. 

32 5° 
8 - 

31 - 
12 - 

8 25 

4 75 



85 



37 
60 

- 87I 

14 75 
81 50 

- 95 
1 5° 

12 50 

1 3° 

- 6 7 

27 5° 

2 65 
18 - 
10 50 
32 - 
45 - 

-85 

- 52 
2 50 

13 5° 

- 83 

- 40 

7 75 

H 25 

7 - 



Dol. ct. 

to 33 - 

„ 8 50 

.. 32 - 

>, 12 - 

„ 9 50 

„ 5 - 

„ 8 50 

„ 2 20 

„ 31 - 

., 71 - 

„ 4 75 

„ 6 95 

„ - 90 

,. 15 - 

„ 83 - 

„ 1 - 
„ 1 
„ 14 
„ 1 



5° 



9 

41 - 
40 - 
47 " 

8 25 
10 75 
43 5° 



65 



55 

- 69 
28 50 

3 - 
25 - 
11 - 
35 - 
50 - 

- 90 

- 58 
2 60 

14 - 

- 85 

- 42 

8 - 

15 25 

9 - 
10 25 
42 - 
42 - 
48 - 

10 25 

11 - 



7 
H 
15° 
63 
64 
28 
26 
28 

5° 
40 
12 
11 
18 



5° 



„ 44 
,. 8 
„ 13 
,,160 
„ 66 
,, 67 
„ 30 
„ 27 
„ 29 
„ 90 
„ 45 
„ 20 
„ 15 
„ 19 



Rise 
per Cent. 



33 
75 
44 
25 
30 
40 

25 
15 
40 
150 
20 
25 
7° 

12 
40 
18 

15 
22 
60 
72 
12 
80 
26 

34 
17 

20 

40 

3° 

15° 

140 

68 

33 

5° 

10 

28 

25 

H 

7° 

42 

33 

27 

40 

12 

60 

120 

20 

48 

220 

120 

110 

58 

90 

80 

116 
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" In the face of evidence such as this, it is idle to believe that the apparent 
depreciations of the currency as against gold is wholly owing to speculations in 
gold, or that it can be removed by prohibitory and penal enactments." 



V. — Some Statistics of Cheap Literature. 

The following remarks upon cheap periodical literature, by one of the 
originators of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, will be read with interest 
as coming from a gentleman who is so eminently entitled to speak upon the 
subject as Mr. Chambers. 

" Mr. William Chambers, of Glenmoriston, delivered a lecture on ' Cheap 
Popular Literature and its Influence on Society,' before the members of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Lord Neaves was in the chair, and there was a large 
and distinguished attendance. Mr. Chambers began by noticing early printed 
literature, some of the earliest specimens of which were the antiquated and varied 
class of ' chap books ' that were so much concerned in entertaining the firesides of 
our unfastidious ancestors— tracts which appealed to the popular love of the 
marvellous, the pathetic, and the humourous, and which, for the most part, were 
sold by chapmen or pedlars, who, with packs on their backs, traversed the whole 
country in quest of customers for their literary and other merchandise. Reprehen- 
sible in character as were the Scottish, and also many of the English chap books- 
miserable as they were in appearance and aim — they are to be taken as an exponent 
of popular intelligence and taste during the lengthened period in which they bore 
rule ; and, as such, reflect a certain light on the social progress of Great Britain. 
Pervading town and country as a literature in request among all the humbler 
classes who could read, English and also Scottish chap books were extirpated by no 
edict, but disappeared slowly through the united effects of education, and a demand 
for something equally exhilarating and much more conformable to improved 
manners and feelings. Mr. Chambers then passed on to a review of the struggles 
of the cheap literature which superseded ' chap books,' and speaking of his own 
services said : — ' With the assistance of my brother, I commenced Chambers's 
Edinburgh Journal on the 4th February, 1832. Two months later, on the 31st 
Mavch, the Penny Magazine was begun ; and immediately afterwards many other 
publications of this cheap class, mostly commendable in plan, were brought out, and 
gained a deservedly large circulation. The year 1832, therefore, disturbed as it was 
by political agitation, mingled with apprehensions of the cholera, is, I think, entitled 
to be looked on as definitely marking the development of that new and peculiar 
cheap literature, now giving promise of adaptations never contemplated in the best 
times of eighteenth-century journalism. Every variety of literature, but more 
particularly popular periodicals and newspapers, have received an immense impetus 
from the removal of fiscal burdens and restrictions. The advertisement duty was 
abolished in 1853 ; the compulsory stamp on newspapers was removed in 1855 ; 
and the excise duty on paper was repealed in 1861. Since the reign of Queen Anne 
the press is now for the first time perfectly free — its freedom and power of circu- 
lation being further promoted by the system of penny postage, and the world-wide 
organisation of steam-boat and railway transit. One of the standing reproaches of 
past literature — a thing mourned over, and even joked over, — was the wretched 
remuneration of authors. To the credit of our own day, all lamentations and 
witticisms on this score have vanished into the realms of tradition. The central 
part of the nineteenth century, through the liberal encouragement offered by a 
popular wide-spread literature, has become the paradise of authorcraft. A narra- 
tion of the sums now given by publishers of magazines and the lesser periodicals for 
attractive fictions would excite the most lively surprise — a very considerably higher 
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price being now, in innumerable cases, offered by the proprietor of a penny, three- 
halfpenny, or two-penny weekly sheet for the use of a story to be drawn out in 
portions over half a year, than was paid to Gibbon for his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, to Blair for his celebrated Sermons, or to Samuel Johnson for his 
laborious Dictionary. Newspapers, cheapened to a penny, have increased so 
enormously in their impressions, that I cannot venture on any statement respecting 
them further than this ; — In 1830 the whole circulation of newspapers in England 
was 31,158,741 sheets, and that number is now said to be issued in London alone 
in the space of seventeen weeks. Two hundred millions of newspapers per annum 
would now be a moderate calculation for Great Britain ! As regards merely 
literary sheets, I am able to speak somewhat more definitely. Collecting some 
statistics on this point in 1859-60, I found that, altogether apart from newspapers, 
the cheap periodical literature of Great Britain and Ireland might be summed up 
as follows : — Works of a strictly improving tendency, circulation per month, 
8,043,500 ; works of an exciting nature, but not positively immoral, circulation per 
month, 1,500,000 ; works immoral, and opposed to the general religious belief of 
the country, circulation permoi'th, under 80,000. My computation, founded on an 
attentive consideration of the subject, is, that in the United Kingdom there are not 
fewer than 12,000,000 of popular sheets, varying from Id. to 2d. each, disposed of every 
month, or 144,000,000 per annum.' Lord Neaves, remarking on Mr. Chambers's 
paper, said that he thought the old ' chap book ' indicated a vein of human nature that 
ought not to be neglected. The people of the days of the chap book were delighted 
by them, and Scotland, strange to say, a country where one saw the strictest and 
highest religion, was also a country where one had a signal proof of the variety of 
human nature. Boston's Fourfold State and the chap book were generally to be 
found in the same cottage, if not on the same shelf; and while the old folk were 
reading the one, the young folk were reading the other. No literature would be 
popular and useful that did not look to the mirthful and humorous elements in 
hnman nature - " 



VI. — Trade Circulars. 



The following letter has been issued by the Honorary Secretaries to a large 
number of firms, who, for the most part, have readily assisted in the object for 
which it is circulated, by furnishing the Society with periodical statements of the 
current prices of various descriptions of merchandize : — 

" The Council of the Statistical Society is desirous of forming a collection of the 
Trade Circulars periodically issued by the principal houses connected with the 
commerce and manufactures of the United Kingdom and its dependencies — a 
collection which, as the Council believes, does not exist in any public institution. 
Should the Council succeed in their present attempt, the series of Trade Circulars 
deposited in the library of the Society will hereafter constitute an authentic and 
special history of the state and fluctuations of the commerce of the kingdom, which 
may be found of the greatest service in aiding the researches both of the statistician 
and the economist. 

" We are directed by the Council, in furtherance of this useful object, to request 
you to assist in this undertaking, by forwarding to the Society, from time to time, 
the trade Reports circulated by your firm, from the commencement of the present 
year. 

" AH current reports transmitted to the Society will be placed before the 
fellows at their usual monthly meetings. The documents annually collected will 
be classified, bound up, and deposited in the library oft be Society, where they will 
be accessible to the Fellows at all times ; and to-the public, on personal or written 
application to the officers of the Society." 
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